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THE FAMILY HUNTING TERRITORY AND LENAPE 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MacLEOD 

THE discovery by Speck of the family hunting territory as the 
basis of the social structure of the Algonkian of eastern 
Canada and the northeastern United States has revealed to 
ethnologists the importance of a previously neglected viewpoint 
in social evolution. 1 Through subsequent researches Speck has 
further demonstrated the existence of the institution among the 
Wampanoag and the Massachusetts, by use of evidence derived 
from a study of colonial legal records, and disclosed what appears 
to be the vestiges of the same institution among the Algonkian of 
Virginia (Pamunkey). 2 In the latter study Speck directed at- 
tention to the Delawares, believing that the institution obtaining 
among the primitive Algonkian hunting bands of the north and 
northeast might be considered as common to all the Algonkian 
before their contact with intrusive or alien cultures — Iroquoian, 
other Indian, or European. 3 

The evidence to be here submitted seems to demonstrate the 
positive existence of the hereditary family hunting territory as the 
basis of the social organization of the tribes of the Delaware River 
Valley — the Unami and the Unalachtigo Lenape. The evidence 
appears more strikingly exhibited in the contrast it affords with 
the tribal organization and the territorial institution as recorded 

1 Cf. Lowie, R. H.: "Primitive Society," Boni and Liveright, N. Y., 1919, pp. 212 
seq. See Speck, F. G.: (1) "Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various 
Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley," Memoir 70, 1915, Anthropological Section, 
Geological Survey of Canada; (2) "The Family Hunting Band as the Basis of Algon- 
kian Social Organization," American Anthropologist, vol. 17, 1915, pp. 289-305; (3) 
"The Social Structure of the Northern Algonkian," Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, vol. 12, 1917. 

2 Speck, F. G.: (1) "Territorial Subdivisions and Boundaries of the Wampanoag 
and Massachusetts Indians," MS, 1922; (2) "Pamunkey Hunting Grounds," MS, 
1922. 

3 "Pamunkey Hunting Grounds," p. 14: "We may wonder if some vestiges may 
not yet be found among the Delaware or in records pertaining to them." 
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for the neighboring Iroquoian peoples of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The contrast lies in the autonomous nature of the family 
group and its complete sovereignty over its hereditary territory 
among the Delawares, and the complete absence of this autonomy 
and the institution which underlies it among the Iroquois. 4 

In examining Iroquois material we find in their mythology 
the statement that in the early days of the earth the Sky Holder 
divided the forest among the clans, each receiving a hunting 
ground. 5 And of course there is evidence that formerly these 
clans may have been local groups, of greater or lesser size; in 
some remote past the Iroquois social organization was presum- 
ably that of non-agricultural hunters. For the historic Iroquois, 
Hewitt speaks of "the community of hunting grounds" as the 
existing condition. 6 The so-called constitution of the Five Na- 
tions says: "These clans [the modern matrilineal sibs, presum- 
ably] distributed through their respective nations, shall be the 
sole owners and holders of the soil of the country, and in them it 
shall be vested as a birthright." 7 That this was intended to be a 
collective ownership is indicated by the Deganawideh legend, 
which refers to a community of hunting rights within the bounds 
of the confederacy. 8 

4 It is possible that there was some slight limitation among the Delawares of this 
autonomy by the neighboring families, who, in the agricultural phase of what the late 
Dr. Steensby has happily denominated the "annual economic cycle" (in "An Anthropo- 
geographic Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture," Copenhagen, 1916), all dwelt 
together as a band of families in the village where their agricultural pursuits were 
carried on, and who were in possession of adjoining hunting territories. 

' Converse, H. M.: "Myths and Legends of the Iroquois," Bull. 125, New York 
State Museum (Univ. of the State of N. Y.) 

•Hewitt, J. N. B.: Amer. Anthrop., vol. 19, 1917, p. 435. 

' Parker, Arthur: "The Constitution of the Five Nations," Bull. 184, N. Y. State 
Museum. 

8 "The Traditional History of the Origin of the Confederation of the Five Nations, 
or, The Code of Dekanawideh," Bull. 184, N. Y. State Mus., p. 103. "Then Dekana- 
wideh continued and said: 'We have still one matter left to be considered, and that 
is with reference to the hunting grounds of our people, from which they derive their 
living.' They, the Lords, said with reference to this matter: 'We shall do this now: 
We shall have only one bowl (or dish) in which shall be placed one beaver tail, and we 
shall have all coequal right to it, and there shall be no knife in it, for if there be a knife 
in it, there would be danger that it would cut some one and blood thereby be shed.' 
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There is a somewhat equivocal statement of Sir. Wm. Johnson's 
made to the Lords of Trade, Oct., 1764, which, in all caution, 
should be noticed. He says: "That it is a difficult matter to 
discover a true owner of any lands amongst Indians, is a gross 
error, which must arise from the total ignorance of the matter or 
from a cause which does not require explanation. Each nation is 
perfectly well acquainted with their exact original bounds; the 
same is again divided into due proportions for each tribe, and 
afterwards subdivided into shares to each family, with all of which 
they are most particularly acquainted; neither do they ever 
infringe upon one another or invade their neighbor's hunting 
grounds." 

Johnson is speaking here of Indians in general and not speci- 
fically of the Iroquois, but they were the people he knew best and 
about whom he was especially concerned in this letter. The 
tribal boundaries of the Iroquois were of course well defined, but 
those boundaries had no actual function. The allotment of 
"shares to each family" may well refer to the Iroquois practice of 
assigning, for use to each family, a share in the village agricul- 
tural clearing. 9 

Dealing specifically with the question he was concerned with 
— a land sale which the Iroquois maintained was invalid — John- 
son makes the complaint for the Indians, a complaint voiced 
frequently in colonial days, "that it [the sale] was privately trans- 
acted, with only a few Indians, contrary to the usual custom"; 
which might lead us to suspect that we had here family proprietors 
who were selling their lands without tribal sanction. But John- 
son later on clears up this equivocal part of his letter at least by 
explaining that "it appears, by the Indian deed, that it was 

(This one dish or bowl signifies that they will make their hunting grounds one common 
tract and all have a coequal right to hunt within it. The knife being prohibited to be 
placed into the dish or bowl signifies that all danger would be removed from shedding 
blood by the people of these different nations of the confederacy caused by differences 
of the rights to the hunting grounds.)" 

8 Presumably, with the difusion of agriculture to the Delawares, this subdivision 
of a communal clearing, a feature of the agricultural complex which is very widespread, 
was also adopted by the Delawares, but I know of no reference to the fact. Their 
agriculture was carried on in villages containing several families. 
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signed by only two tribes, whereas they never consider any sale as 
just which is not subscribed by every tribe." 10 

Neither for the Susquehanna Iroquois, the Minquas, do we 
have any evidence for the existence of the family hunting terri- 
tory; but we find the same practice of considering the title to the 
land as resting in the tribe or the confederacy of tribes. We have 
record of an early gift of land to the Swedes by four sachems — 
not as owners, but as representatives of "their united nations," and 
signing the deed as such. 11 

This community of hunting grounds then sets apart the Iro- 
quois from the Delawares as well as from those Algonkian tribes 
to the north and east who had participated less in the diffusion of 
Iroquois culture; and places the Delaware, as concerns the 
fundamental basis of their social structure, on the side of these 
north and east Algonkian. 12 This contrast is emphasized when 
we note that the economic life of the Iroquois in the middle of 
the seventeenth century offered no notable contrast to that of the 
Delawares. It is plainly suggested, therefore, in view of other 
ethnological and archaeological support, 13 that the Delawares, 
coming but recently into the circle of diffusion of an agricultural 
economy — which came to them from the southward possibly 14 — 
have retained in all its vitality, because of the relative recency of 
agriculture in their economy, an institution characteristic of their 
more primitive non-agricultural economy, in which the expedi- 

10 O'Callaghan: "Documentary History of New York," vol. 7, p. 671 seq. 

11 Johnson, Amandus: "The History of the Swedish Settlements on the Dela- 
ware," 2 vols. Univ. of Penna., 1911, p. 569. Johnson (p. 332) identifies the Mantas 
Indians as Minquas, but this is unsupportable and, with the resulting errors, need not 
detain us. See p. 454, n. 16. 

12 The Mahican also exhibit a transitional social organization. 

"Skinner, A. B.: (f) "Chronological Relations of Coastal Algonkian Culture," 
19th Internat. Congress of Americanists, 1915, Wash., pp. 52-58; (2) "Notes on 
Iroquois Archeology," Heye Museum, N. Y., 1921; (3) "The Pre-Algonkian Indians of 
Central and Western New York," Ibid., 1919, (Bibliography); Cf. Harrington, M. R.: 
"Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape," Heye Museum, N. Y. 1921; "A Preliminary 
Sketch of Lenape Culture," American Anthropologist, vol. 15, 1913, pp. 208-235. 

14 See Spinden, H. J.: "The Origin and Distribution of Agriculture in America," 
19th Inter. Cong, of Americanists, 1915, Wash., pp. 269-276; Kroeber, A. L.: "The 
Tribes of the Pacific Coast of North America," Ibid., pp. 285-408. See p. 394 for 
certain significant observations on the diffusion of the agricultural complex. 
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encies of the chase in the northeast of North America had recom- 
mended the dispersal of family groups. 

Which leads, further, to the support of the tentative explana- 
tion offered by Speck in 1917: that the matrilineal reckoning of 
the Delawares — and the sib organization, if it can be proven that 
they had the latter in the early seventeenth century — are the result 
of a diffusion of the Iroquois social pattern. 18 

We may now consider the specific data on the Delaware hunt- 
ing territory complex. 

Early in 1651 Stuyvesant determined to locate a fort at the 
mouth of the Delaware River, by means of which the lower sec- 
tion of the river, at that time controlled by the Swedish fort on 
the Christina Creek, would be under Dutch control. 

As was the custom in this region — coveted alike by Swedes, 
English, and Dutch — pending the inevitable arbitrament of war, 
the rather absurd and hypocritical method of justifying one 

15 (a) Morgan's claims for the universal priority of the matrilineal sib to the 
patrilineal sib or to the bilateral family have been definitely challenged by American 
ethnologists. The American theses have been of slow development. The studies of 
Morice and Boas on the Northwest Coast in the 1890's opened the path, and Swanton's 
paper in 1905, "The Social Organization of the American Tribes," American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 17, definitely formulated the problem and brought into question the 
commonly accepted interpretation of the data available for all the American tribes. 
Lowie's 1914 article in the American Journal of Sociology, vol. 20, 1914, brought to 
bear on the problem, subsequently gathered and assembled data. In 1915 Speck 
raised the issue for the Delaware, in the course of his reply to Hartland's article, 
"Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of its Priority," in the Memoirs of the Amer. 
Anthrop. Assn., 1917, vol. 4, no. 1. (See Speck, Pubs, of the Amer. Sociological 
Society, vol. 12, 1917, p. 93, no. 3.) 

(b) In regard to the diffusion of Iroquoian culture to the northern and northeast- 
ern Algonkian, it may be noted as of significance that Harrington in his 1921 paper 
on the ceremonies of the Lenape, before cited, points out that the Munsee, in closest 
geographical proximity to the Iroquois, were the most influenced by Iroquois cere- 
mony. It may be further observed here, that the tribal organization of the Dela- 
wares and the Mohegans, geographically in touch with the Iroquois, includes the dis- 
tinction between the civil or peace chieftainship and the war chieftainship as a formal 
institution. This is in contrast to the organization of the other northern and north- 
eastern Algonkian tribes, and in my opinion is the result of a diffusion of Iroquoian 
ideas. This opinion I have elaborated in a paper, "Distinctions of Peace, War, and 
Hunting Chieftainship in the Americas and Their Institutionalization" (MS), where 
I have attempted to distinguish between indigenous origins and diffused ideas. 
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another's encroachments was to present a formidable parchment 
in which, over their signatures, the Indian possessors donate or 
sell their lands. 

Stuyvesant promptly took measures thus to acquire lands on 
the lower west shore of the Delaware. Printz, being informed of 
the acquisition by Stuyvesant, insisted that the same land had in 
1638 been purchased by the Swedes. In the documents ex- 
changed between the two governors we find the most complete 
evidence of the existence of family hunting territories. 

The area with which Stuyvesant was chiefly concerned was 
that section of what is now the coast of Delaware, some distance 
below the Swedish fort — a piece of land on which the Dutch 
Ft. Cassimir was ultimately to be built. It was called by the 
Indians Quinamkot; by the Dutch, the Sandhook (Sandhocken). 
Donated to Stuyvesant by the sachem Peminacka in this year, 
1651, it had in 1638 been sold to the Swedes by the sachem 
Mitatsimint, of whom Peminacka was not the heir. 

Printz called into conference the heirs of Mitatsimint, who 
was now dead. The heirs were Kotike, the dead sachem's widow, 
and Kiapes, his son; with two other of Mitatsimint's children, who 
were apparently very young — their marks, but not their names, 
are signed to the paper. These sign a paper to the effect that 
"we, the undersigned heirs of the deceased sachem, Mitatsimint 
. . . give, by this our writing, the testimony that the land 
lying below Appachchaihacksingh, to Mettocksinowousingh 
belongs to no one else than us, Peminacka being allowed to hunt 
upon Quinamkot, but not as the owner to sell the same. We also 
know that the late sachem Mitatsimint bargained about the 
said land with the Swedes. . . .Besides, [we] will show [or prove] 
by the savages in the entire river that the aforesaid land has been 
the property not of Peminacka but of Mitatsimint. ..." 

It developed that this right to the land on the part of 
Mitatsimint's widow and children was denied by Peminacka, who 
maintained that before Mitatsimint had died that sachem had 
transferred the right to the land to him, Peminacka. 

Stuyvesant, previous to this conference, had received only the 
oral statement of Peminacka that the Dutch might have the 
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land. He now obtained a statement written out on parchment, 
and signed — of which we will speak later. 

Printz thereupon hurriedly called a conference of all the In- 
dians involved in the dispute over the land. Kotike, Kiapes, 
son of Mitatsimint, and Kotike's "blood relation" Quinieck, 
supported by their friends Siskaokan and Aracheoraman, faced 
Peminacka, whose statements were supported by his friends the 
sachems Mattahorn, Sinques, and Orrichime. It here developed 
that Mitatsimint had granted to Peminacka the right to hunt 
upon Quinamkot, but nothing more; that this right had been 
given him on the request of Peminacka's friends; and that in 
return for the privilege Peminacka was to make gifts to the owner, 
which gifts, however, had never been made. 

We are unable to go far behind the documents to learn what 
was transpiring in the Indians' councils to give occasion for such a 
dispute. Peminacka, it appears, was overreaching the widow and 
son of Mitatsimint, consciously and deliberately, and with the 
support of several of the most important sachems on the river. 

The first conference held by Stuyvesant with the Indians in 
regard to the area of the Sandhook was not with Peminacka 
alone, but also the sachems Mattehorn and Sinques. The 
evasive conversation of these chiefs indicate that they are con- 
scious of double dealing; they decline to sign a deed, but make oral 
donation of the territory. . . . 

Stuyvesant asked them if they were "chiefs and proprietors" 
of the land on the west shore of the lower Delaware, and Matte- 
horn replied "that they were great chiefs and proprietors of the 
lands, both by ownership and by descent and by appointment of 
the Minquas and River Indians [the Minquas we will return to]; 
wherefore they had power to sell and make over the lands " 

During the course of this same conference, Peminacka told 
Stuyvesant "that the present Swedish Governor [Printz] three or 
four years ago bought from the Mantas Indians, Siscahoka, 16 



" May this not be the Siskaokan who supported Kotike against Peminacka? I am 
inclined to suspect that among the River Indians there was a pro-Swedish party and a 
pro-Dutch party, which caused dissensions and attempts to overreach one another. 
(It is to be noted also that these Mantas names are not Iroquoian.) 
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still living, and Mechekyralames, now dead, some land on the 
west shore . . . from Wickquacoing 17 unto about Mechecha- 
son 18 of which lands they were not chiefs or proprietors, but one 
Kyckesycken, in our language Wild Turkey." 

This first conference between the Indians and Stuyvesant was 
held at Ft. Nassau. A few days later, at Camecouck (Tamekonk) , 
the same three sachems, with the addition of Ackehorn, signed a 
written donation of the land desired by Stuyvesant. This was 
subsequent to Printz's challenge, through Kotike and her sup- 
porters, of Peminacka's right to any of the land, and, Johnson 
says, "it is significant that Peminacka was not among the signers, 
although he is mentioned as one of the proprietors. Perhaps the 
reasons presented by Printz against his ownership of the land 
were considered sufficient by Stuyvesant to exclude him. We 
again have only a copy to judge from, however, which is mis- 
dated, and we cannot therefore be positive of the omission of 
Peminacka's name in the original. A later document confirms 
the view that Peminacka did not affix his signature to the deed 
and that it (his name, as a proprietor) was perhaps inserted into 
the text by the Dutch." 19 And in 1654 Peminacka told Rising 
that he had signed nothing for the Dutch. 20 

Four days after the donation of the land at Tamekonk, a 
sachem, Wappingzewan, visited Stuyvesant, and explained that 
up to date the Swedes had been settling on his (Wappingzewan's) 
land, without having previously approached him to buy it from 
him; but that, with the arrival of the Dutch as rivals in the ac- 
quisition of Indian lands, Printz had sent for him and asked him 

17 Weccaco, (now Southwark), Philadelphia, the site of a small village of Lenape, 
and later the place where Swedish settlers, before Perm, founded what is now the most 
densely populated portion of Philadelphia. 

18 Spelt also Magechqueshou or Machihachansio (See O'Callaghan, vol. 1, p. 292, 
n. 3). Supposed to be the creek near Burlington. There was an island of Mekekanck- 
on near Trenton Falls (See Johnson, op. cit., p. 335.) 

" Johnson, op. cit., p. 441. 

20 Peminacka in this deed sold also the land from Naaman's Point to Marcus Hook. 
Ahopameck's sale included the lands denominated Kingsessing, Aronimink, Mockor- 
hutting, and Kokarakung. In this sale Ahopamek may have been acting as delegate 
for the hunting territory owners of his band resident at Passayunk; or may it be instead 
that we have here a petty sachem, after the fashion of TJncas, asserting his supremacy 
over the neighboring sachems? 
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to sign a deed of sale, but that he had refused Printz because the 
Swedes had been so negligent. He wished now only to donate the 
land to Stuyvesant, even as his friends several days ago had do- 
nated theirs. He therefore presented the land, all of which, he 
declares, is his property, and always has been, which he can 
prove by the Indians of the river. This land embraced parts of 
both the east and the west shores of the river — on the east shore, 
the area Matit Consingh, which extended from Narraticon's 
Kill (Raccoon Creek) along the river to Maetzingsingh; on the 
west shore, the land beginning at "a certain little kill" called 
Neckatoensing, along the river to Sittoensaing, otherwise called 
the Minqua's Kill. 

In 1654, when Rising, as the new Governor, began to attend 
to the Indian affairs of the colony and worry over the new Dutch 
fort built already on the land which Mitatsimint had sold to the 
Swedes, he held a conference with Peminacka at the close of which 
the sachem signed a document which at the same time saves the 
face of the Swedes' claim to priority in the purchase of the land in 
question and also admits Peminacka's claim to it. In this way 
the Swedes reasserted and resupported their claim to the land on 
which the intruders' fort was built! 

Peminacka had with him at this conference a friend, the 
sachem Ahopameck, who acted as witness, and who in the same 
document sold some of his land lying between the Minqua's 
Creek and the Meneyakse or Schuylkill. The document reads 
that "herewith they acknowledged that the purchase which the 
Swedes before this had contracted with Mitatsimint was firm and 
legal, so that no one else hereafter could rightfully pretend to 
it," and goes on to declare that Peminacka had never sold the 
land to the Dutch but had only orally given his permission for 
them to build a house there. "Wherefore Peminacka desired to 
confirm herewith the said purchase, which the Swedes had closed 
with him as the rightful owner of the said land, which Mitatsi- 
mint had presented to him before the purchase and before his 
death. ..." Signed by Peminacka "as rightful owner," and by 
Ahopameck, Sinquez (?), and Pinnae (?) as witnesses. 21 

21 There are no originals extant of the Swedish and Dutch deeds cited above; the 
copies filed in the Swedish Royal Archives however are, in the opinion of Johnson, 
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In considering certain details in the complications of these 
land disputes we must recall the fact that, after the arrival of the 
whites in the lower Delaware Valley, disease, and the use of fire- 
arms by the Minqua enemies, had reduced the population — to 
what extent we can only surmise. Presumably there was an 
unusual decline in the population of family groups through catas- 
trophes such as war or epidemic, or lack of means of defense or 
support because of the loss of the able-bodied men, or through 
absolute extinction, and it might well, in such case, befall that 
several hunting territories would come into the hands of a single 
surviving family, or of a family made up of the coalesced frag- 
ments of former families. The settlement of the region by the 
whites, further, must have caused some shifting of the family 
hunting stations and perhaps of the band headquarters or village. 
It is to be noted, for instance, that at the first conference be- 
tween Stuyvesant and Peminacka, Mattehom, and Sinques, 
Mattehorn said "that when Minuit came to the country [1638] 
with a ship, he lay before Minquas Kill, where he, the sachem, 
then had a house and lived." 22 Minuit came in the spring and 
had found within calling distance of his guns the five sachems, 
Mattehorn, Mitatsimint (Mi tot Scheming), Elupacken, Maho- 
men, and Chiton. 23 Yet Lindstrom, in 1654, notes as sachems 
from Passayunk — a village on the Schuylkill at its mouth later to 



true copies of originals. In the Library of the Historical Society of Philadelphia are 
copies made from those in the Swedish Archives, copied in both Swedish and Dutch, 
along with notes taken at the conferences with Peminacka and the other Indians by 
Printz and by Rising for the better refutation of Stuyvesant's claims. There are also 
filed with these in the Library under the uncatalogued Swedish Papers, an English 
translation of the chapters of Lindstrom's "Geographia" which will be cited sub- 
sequently in this paper. The translation is in script. The first testimony of Kotike 
and Kiapes, and the deed of sale jointly made by Peminacka and Ahopameck are 
translated in Johnson, op. cit., pp. 755-756. The second testimonial is translated on 
p. 757. The notes of Printz and of Rising are attached to these documents in the 
Library collection mentioned. These are cited by Johnson, p. 441. The maneuvers 
of Stuyvesant are discussed by Johnson, pr. 443-448. The documents covering the 
Stuyvesant negotiations as here cited are printed in O'Callaghan, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 
597-599. (The italics of this paper are not in the originals.) 

22 O'Callaghan, op. cit., p. 596. 

23 Hazard, "Annals of Pennsylvania," p. 126. 
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give its name to a section of Philadelphia — Peminacka, and 
Ahopamen (Ahopameck?) and his brother Quirocus. 

Passayunk in 1654 had become headquarters of the most 
important band of families on the lower or Swedish section of the 
river Delaware. Lindstrom speaks of "Passayung, where the 
most distinguished sackimen, i.e., chiefs, rulers, now live." In 
the general conference of July, 1654, with "the chiefs of our own 
river Indians," the Indians, Lindstrom says, reported that "the 
most of their people lived at Passayunk." In his description of 
the river Lindstrom stresses the dominant importance of the 
Indian communities located in the section where the present 
Philadelphia now is. He says that "from Wickquakonick [Wec- 
cacoe] all the way to Nittabaconk, situated at the Falls of the 
river Meneyakse [the Schuylkill] the country is very fine. . . . 
This is inhabited by the most powerful and intelligent Indians 
which own this river. 24 There they have built their dwellings 
side by side, close together, through these means as also through 
clearing and cultivating the land they have become strong and 
powerful. There are six different settlements, under six sackimen 
or chiefs, each one commanding his tribe or people under him. 
There are several hundred men, women, or children under each 
chief; some have more, some less. Each tribe has its own peculiar 
language. Thus, Poaetquessing, Penikpacka, Wickquakoing, are 
situated on the larger river [Delaware], but Passayung and Nitta- 
bakonck on the Meneyakse River. Each of the chiefs is named 
after his own country." He observes, on the other hand, that 
"from Sandhocken downwards to Cape Hinlopen, on the west 
side of the river [Delaware] the soil is very good and fertile, but 
not occupied, neither by Swedes nor by Indians." 25 

That the village of these Indians was the common head- 
quarters of several families each of which possessed its private 

24 Lindstrom certainly means by "this river," the Delaware. He was not con- 
cerned particularly with the Schuylkill. And we know from the documents which 
have been referred to for the purposes of this paper that the family heads dwelling 
at the region of these six villages, notably Passayunk, owned most of the territories 
reaching down the river side on the west side to Sandhocken, which, in 1654, was 
virtually unpopulated, or depopulated, as the case may be. 

26 Lindstrom, "Geographia Americana," translation in Library of the Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, pp. 36-45. 
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hunting grounds elsewhere — though perhaps, as indicated by 
Lindstrom, acknowledging the common political headship of one 
among them, entrusted by them no doubt with important matters 
common to the whole band — is illustrated for us with some clear- 
ness by the general description offered by William Penn in 1682, 
referring to the Indians in the neighborhood of what became Phila- 
delphia. He says, "every king hath his council, and that consists 
of all the old and wise people of his nation which perhaps is two 
hundred people; nothing of moment is undertaken, be it war, 
peace, the selling of land, or traffick, without advising with them, 
and which is more, with the young men too." Penn goes on to 
describe a negotiation with such an organized village group for the 
purchase of their lands. The whole village of two hundred or 
more is ranged in a semicircle according to their age and rank, the 
official orator speaking for the chief of the band. The orator 
makes excuses to the white man for the slowness of procedure in 
Indian councils, for the chief, saying, "and that if the young 
people and owners of the land had been so ready as he, I [Penn] 
had not met with so much delay." 26 

The family hunting territory was not characteristic alone of 
the Delaware Indians of the Philadelphia villages, but apparently 
was characteristic of all the peoples living in the Delaware River 
region, up to the Hudson River where contact is made with the 
distinctively New England culture. Out of the available material 
I will select two examples which, more than any others, serve to 
uncover the facts. 

William Markham, in 1682, made, for William Penn, the 
first purchase of land from the lower Delaware tribes — lands 
near Neshaminy, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Among the 
twelve sachems noted as signing the deed, Schoppe signs for 
Ocomickon as well as for himself, Ocomickon apparently being 
unable to appear; and Oreckton signs merely as representative 
of the sachem Nannacussey. That the sachems are signing not 
as political delegates of a tribal council but in their own right 



26 "Letters from Wm. Penn to the Committee of the Free Society of Traders, 
16&3," in Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, ed. by A. C. Meyers, p. 235, (in the series, 
Orig. Narr's of Early Amer. History). 
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as private land owners is indicated by the note later appended 
to the deed, a memo added two weeks later, which says: "Pecerap- 
pamand, Peterhy, and Elkpamachitte, Indian Sachamackers, 
who were the right owners of the land called Soepassinks, and of 
the island of the same name, and who did not formerly sign and 
seal the within deed, nor were present when the same was done, 
now confirm the proceedings." 27 

The absence of any pooling of their land interests in the form 
of a tribal control of family heads is indicated in the account 
by Hudde of a purchase made by him on the west shore of the 
Delaware somewhat above the Philadelphia area: "And whereas, 
on the seventh day of September [1646] following, a letter was 
handed to me [from Stuyvesant] by which I was strictly ordered 
to buy some lands from the Indians lying on the west shore, 
distant about one league to the north of Ft. Nassau, I took posses- 
sion of the place on the eighth, erecting the arms of the Hon. 
Company, and as the owner was absent hunting I had to wait 
with the purchase until the twenty-fifth of the same month. 
Having concluded the purchase the proprietor came with me in 
person and the Hon. Company's arms being fixed to a pole, this 
was set in the ground on the extreme boundary." 28 

The sale of Staten Island by its Indian owners is significant, 
giving us notes on the making of the sale as well as the mere 
deed. Before the English Governor [Lovelace] and Council, on 
April 7, 1670, appeared the Indians "who pretend an interest in 
Staten Island." They are asked how they can "make it appear" 
that they are the owners of Staten Island. They answer that 
there are five "principal owners," and that the rest [of the group 
present before the council] are but friends of the owners. "It 
was demanded what the first owner's name is, they having marked 
out several divisions [on the map] beginning at the south." They 
reply that the owners [of the respective divisions] are Metackos, 

27 The deed, and its duplicate, which contains the memo, are given in Hazard, op. 
cit, p. 581. Copies of the originals are in the Secretary of State's office in Harrisburg. 
For further abundant and conclusive evidence for this region the reader is referred 
to the documents in the Pennsylvania Archives, vol. 1, where the deeds cover sales 
from 1683 to 1685, and record the sale of Tammanend's "parcel" or hunting territory. 

*• In O'Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 13, p. 452. 
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a boy, "he was at Staten Island"; Karasamint, "he hath entrusted 
some here"; Matarus, "he will come tomorrow"; Craoquy, "he 
is almost dead, so cannot come; he is of Rockaway (Long Island), 
some of his friends will be here tomorrow"; and Wenonecameke, 
of Staten Island. Three owners, it appears, are residents of 
Staten Island; the other two were residents of the adjacent coasts. 

The Indians were then asked "if these beforenamed are the 
right proprietors," and they answer that they are and can sub- 
stantiate the claim, and that "the two ancient men who speak for 
the rest do not pretend to any interest in the island but are only 
entrusted by the rest whom they know to be proprietors." 

A deed for the island had been made and signed forty years 
before, the sale embracing the whole island, during the Dutch 
occupancy; but the Indians insisted that only a part had been 
sold. The names of the signers of the old deed were read. The 
Indians were asked if at the time when the old deed was made 
they lived on the island, and they replied "yes." Some of the 
signers of another document, of 1657, which is found, and the 
names on it read, the Indians say are dead, but add that "these 
now claiming are descendants from them." 

\Vhen the dispute is finally settled, the document liquidating 
all Indian claims to the island, there are seven signers instead of 
five. One of the additional names is that of Warriner, who was 
called for but declined to come, saying that "he hath played away 
all his interest in Staten Island"; another, however, is appointed 
to sign for him, the English probably being desirous to avoid the 
possibility of further disputes. Another sachem is admitted to 
sign also, for no reason given in the minutes; but he had been 
one of the signers of the deed to the Dutch, and it was perhaps 
thought better to have the signatures of all who might in the 
future suddenly become claimants. The English were so anxious 
to have an unchallengeable deed that they obtained the signatures 
of a number of Indian children that in the remote future there 
would be living Indians who could be called upon to recall the 
proceedings. 29 

29 O'Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 13, p. 452; cf. Bolton: "New York City in Indian 
Possession," Heye Museum, N. Y., 1920. 
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In conclusion we may observe how early and how close was 
the pressure of the Iroquoian tribes on the Lenape of the lower 
Delaware to whom we have given our principal consideration. 

It was at the first conference with Stuyvesant in 1651 that 
Mattehorn said that he and the other river sachems were "great 
chiefs and proprietors" of their territories "both by ownership 
and by descent and by appointment of the Minquas and River 
Indians, wherefore they had power to sell and make over the 
lands . . . " 30 

In 1630, several chiefs appeared before the Dutch at Manhat- 
tan — Ensanques (Sinques?), Sickonesyns (Siconesius) (Chiton?), 
and Quesquakons — and sold the land from Cape Henlopen up 
to the mouth of the Delaware River, on the west side, and toward 
the interior two miles, "to a certain valley or marsh through 
which these bounds can be sufficiently distinguished." 31 

But in the conference at which, in 1651, Mattehorn and the 
two other sachems donated their lands to Stuyvesant the witnesses 
to the document were four Minqua chiefs — Jonnay, Tonnahoorn, 
Pimadaase, and Cannowa Rocquaes — and the territory is de- 
scribed as "reaching inland as far as our right extends, to wit, the 
bounds and limits of the Minqua's country. . . . " 32 The 
document was made and signed at Camecouck (Tamekonk) 
where lived some Dutch settlers who, conceivably, the Minquas 
might have come to see in the way of trade. These Minquas, 
however, are designated as sachems. "Sachem" among the 
Dutch was apparently applied as a designation to any family 
or band head. "Sachem" among the Iroquois of course could 
only refer to the representative of a matriarchal family elected 
to perform political functions. Whether these Minquas were 
really sachems or not, and whether they had arrived to supervise 
the sale of Delaware land, assuming an hegemony over the river 
Indians, or not, we can only surmise. Perhaps the hesitancy of 
the Delawares concerned in this sale, delaying ten days between 
the two conferences, at the second of which they finally signed a 
written document, may have had some relation to the presence 
of Minqua sachems at the second conference. 



,0 Vide p. 454 supra. 

31 0'Callaghan, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 599. 

82 Vide, p. 454 supra. 
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From the reference by Mattehorn at the first conference to 
"appointment by the Minquas and River Indians," we can draw 
nothing save that the Minquas were asserting their supremacy 
over the Delaware, and that the concept, though as far as the 
evidence of land sales goes not the practice, of a centralization 
of political power as conceived of in Iroquoian life was being 
carried to the Delawares. 

But with the crushing of the White Minquas (Susquehannocks) 
by the Five Nations, the hegemony of the Susquehanna tribes 
became the hegemony of Onandaga; and finally we reach the day 
when the cold schemer Cannassetego ordered the Delawares to 
remove to central Pennsylvania where they would be under 
strict control of the Five Nations, and the tragic retreat west- 
ward of the Delawares began, during which, as guests of foreign 
tribes, on lands not their own, they apparently lost the funda- 
mental institution of their former social and economic life. 

In conclusion, by way of retrospect, we may sum up the 
features of the hunting territory among the Delawares as indi- 
cated by our data. . . . The ownership rested exclusively in the 
hands of a family of kindred through blood and marriage; the 
widow of a deceased family head as well as his children having 
rights in the family inheritance. The head of the family trans- 
acted business relative to the family territory. The family was 
sovereign over its own territory, and could sell it, 33 give it away, 
or give or rent the privilege of hunting upon it to outsiders. Each 
territory was possessed of definite bounds separating it from the 
contiguous territories of other f amilies, and each was possessed of a 
distinctive place name of its own. The data at least suggest 
further that related families possessed contiguous hunting terri- 
tories, and for agricultural purposes resided together in a village 
which was the headquarters of a band of families. In this band, or 
village, there was a chief, presumably some one family head, who 
was accorded a nominal headship over the other heads of families, 
his position implying preeminent influence. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

33 The selling of land of course was a notion foreign, so far as we know, to native 
ideas or practice before the advent of the whites; but the new practice was assimilated 
to the different cultural complexes of the various tribes. 



